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OCTOBER MEETING, 1907. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 10th instant, at 
three o'clock, P. M. ; the President in the chair. The record 
of the June meeting was read and approved ; and the Libra- 
rian reported the usual list of donors to the Library. In the 
absence of the Corresponding Secretary from illness, his report 
was made by Samuel A. Green. 

James. K. Hosmer, late of Minneapolis, Minnesota, was 
elected a Corresponding Member. 

William R. Thayer presented the following minute, which 
was adopted ; and the Corresponding Secretary was instructed 
to send a copy of the same to Professor Villari : 

The Massachusetts Historical Society congratulates Professor Pas- 
quale Villari on the celebration of his eightieth birthday, after a life 
of distinguished service in education, letters, and patriotic endeavor, 
and in producing historical works of international reputation and 
permanent value. 

Samuel A. Green made the following remarks: 

I have been requested by Mrs. Elizabeth Anna (Byles) 
Ellis, of Burlington, New Jersey, to give in her name a chair 
of some historical interest, and by associations closely con- 
nected with Massachusetts, which once belonged to William 
Tailer, at different times Lieutenant-Governor 1 of the Province, 
to whom, during one of his administrations, it was presented 
by Queen Anne. The chair is made of carved oak, and the 
carving shows the royal crown supported by cherubs, and also 
the rose of the royal arms. The caning of the seat and of 
the back has been renewed, and the solid carved bar in front, 
forming part of the seat, replaces one that was broken. In 

1 Lieutenant-Governor, October 3, 1711, to October 4, 1716, and from April 
14, 1730, to his death, " at his Seat in Dorchester," on March 1, 1731-32 ; Acting 
Governor, November 9, 1715, to October 4, 1716, and from June 30 to August 8, 
1730. 
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other respects it is the same as when used by the Lieutenant- 
Governor nearly two hundred years ago. 

Mrs. Ellis is a lady of advanced age, — having been born on 
December 11, 1813, — and a great-great-granddaughter of 
Lieutenant-Governor Tailer, whose daughter Rebecca married 
Mather Byles, a grandson of Increase Mather. By this con- 
nection she is also a descendant of John Cotton, whose memo- 
rial statue is to be formally transferred to the First Church 
this afternoon. It was her sister Miss Sarah Louisa Byles 
who at the March meeting in 1881 presented to this Library 
the Bible that once belonged to the Mather family. It was 
given originally to Mrs. Increase Mather by her father John 
Cotton, and on the titlepage it bears the autograph of the old 
Puritan minister. It is a copy of the Geneva version, quarto, 
printed in London (1599). 

Dr. Green also said : 

The following petition, found among the Massachusetts Ar- 
chives (CXXVIII. 60) at the State House, suggests a wide 
range for the imagination. It bears no date, but as Andros 
was deposed on April 20, 1689, it must have been written 
before that date. It would be interesting to know what power 
Mr. Talbot, the writer, had in mind that would propel his en- 
gine against wind and tide. Was it the application of steam 
to machinery ? Almost certainly it was not electricity. He 
may have been the Bell or Edison of that century, who died 
without making his mark. At any rate, the petition is a cu- 
rious old paper, and well worth a note in our Proceedings. It 
is furthermore of interest as showing at that early period in 
our history that patents were granted in New England, and 
that the customary limit was for fourteen years. 

To S r Edmond Andros 
Knigf Captain Generall & Govern- 
er in Cheif over this his Majesty s 
Territorys of New : E. 
The humble petition of Christopher Talbot Turner in Boston 
Humbly sheweth 

That whereas your petitioner with great pains & expence hath found 
out an Engine usefull for divers trades men as turners ropemakers 
smiths & all sorts of mills for corne sider sawmills & almost any thing 
that is to be done by wheels with sails & also hath discouered to make 
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a boat sail against the wind & tide & sundry other things with more 
ease & expedition then hath ben discovered hitherto either in Europe 
or America. & wheras his Majesty & his royall Predicessors haue at 
all times been pleas'd graciously to Encourage all undertakings of this 
nature j l whosoever finds out any new engine or invention profitable 
for y e common good to grant their letters patents for the sole use 
therof 

Therefore y r petitioner is humbly bold & beggs y* y r Excelency will 
be pleas'd to grant him y r letters pattents for y e sole use & improuement 
of the said Engine in these his Majesties territories of New : E. for 14 
years (as is accustomed) & y* no other person shall make use of the 
same or any such like without y r petitioners consent, who is in duty 
bound & shall for ever pray 

Christopher Talbot 

Another instance I recall to mind, where the genius of in- 
vention drew near to the door of discovery and found it ajar, 
but did not enter. It appears in an address made by Wendell 
Phillips in Music Hall at a Public School Festival, on July 25, 
1865, and printed in the " Boston Evening Transcript" of the 
next day. The extract is as follows : 

There was an old Boston merchant, years ago, wanted a set of china 
made in Pekin. You know that Boston men, sixty years ago, looked 
at both sides of a cent before they spent it, and if they earned twelve 
cents they would save eleven. He could not spare a whole plate, so he 
sent a cracked one, and when he received the set there was a crack in 
every piece. The Chinese had imitated the pattern exactly. Now, 
boys, do not imitate us, or there will be a great many cracks. Be bet- 
ter than we. We have invented a telegraph, but what of that ? I ex- 
pect, if I live forty years, to see a telegraph that will send messages 
without wire, both ways at the same time. If you do not invent it you 
are not as good as we are. You are bound to go ahead of us. 

It would be interesting to know what germ of an idea was 
at work in Mr. Phillips's brain at that time. In some matters 
he was a seer, and perhaps saw the possibilities of the future 
in wireless telegraphy better than some of his contemporaries. 
At any rate, the idea never developed and bore fruit. Some- 
times it happens that a great discovery is nearly made, but the 
final stroke is not given in order fully to accomplish it. Often 
there is a glimmer of a new truth, but yet not clear enough 
for distinct assertion. 
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Edward H. Gilbert communicated the memoir of the 
late Governor Daniel H. Chamberlain, the preparation of 
which had been assigned to him. 

The President communicated an invitation by the Com- 
mittee of the First Church in Boston to the Historical Society, 
to attend the exercises at the unveiling of the Memorial to 
John Cotton in its edifice on Berkeley Street. The Society 
adjourned at half-past three o'clock in order to allow the 
members to be present on that occasion. 

Volume XX. (second series) of the Proceedings, and a new 
serial number containing the record of the June meeting, were 
ready for delivery at this meeting. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

DANIEL HENRY CHAMBERLAIN. 

By EDWARD H. GILBERT. 



Daniel Henry Chamberlain was born in the town of 
West Brookfield, Worcester County, Massachusetts, June 23, 
1835. His father was a farmer in moderate pecuniary circum- 
stances, of great firmness and even sternness of character, and 
his mother a woman of great intellectual force and religious 
culture. He was the ninth of ten children. All the children of 
the family showed an unusual degree of intelligence and marked 
force of character, two of the brothers being Rev. J. M. Cham- 
berlain of Iowa College, and Rev, L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., 
of New York. 

Until he was fourteen years of age Governor Chamberlain's 
life was passed in work on his father's farm, and in the com- 
mon schools of his native town. In 1849 and 1850 he spent 
a few months at the academy in Amherst, Massachusetts, 
beginning there his Latin and Greek ; and in 1854 he passed 
part of a year at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
teaching school each winter from 1852. In 1856, at the age 
of twenty-one, he entered the High School in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, then under the charge of Homer B. Sprague 
and Wolcott Calkins, where, in 1857, he completed his prep- 
aration for college ; but being then without the money to go 
on, he remained a year as teacher in the same school. In 
1859 he entered Yale College. His college course was marked 
by great industry in all directions. In 1862 he was graduated 
with the highest honors in oratory and English composition ; 
while in general scholarship he held the fourth place in his 
class, which at graduation numbered one hundred and ten 
members. 

From the age of fifteen he was, in sentiment and sympathy, 
an abolitionist of the Garrison-Phillips type, though believing 
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in political action and taking keen interest in the leaders and 
the triumphs of the political parties called Free-Soil and 
Republican. 

At New Haven, in 1860, he cast his first vote for Abraham 
Lincoln ; and on the breaking out of the Rebellion he was on 
the point of quitting college and entering the army, but was 
dissuaded by friends whose judgment he was bound to regard, 
and who urged that he could not afford to sacrifice his colle- 
giate course. Upon the completion of his college course he 
entered the Harvard Law School, where he remained but 
little more than a year, until the fall of 1863, when he could 
no longer resist the call to duty. 

Accordingly, obtaining the loan of $250 for that purpose 
from his instructor and friend, the late Professor Emory 
Washburn, he insured his life, and by the interest of the same 
good friend he received a lieutenant's commission in the Fifth 
Massachusetts Cavalry, a regiment of colored volunteers, then 
forming under the command of Colonel Henry S. Russell, of 
Boston, and under the special patronage of Governor John A. 
Andrew. He left for the seat of war in Virginia in the 
spring of 1864. His army life, until the end of hostilities, 
was spent at Point Lookout, Maryland, and in the Army of the 
James, at City Point, and before Petersburg. On the early 
morning of April 3, 1865, he entered Richmond with his 
regiment, then under command of Colonel Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., now President of this Society. He passed the 
remainder of the year on the Rio Grande, with WeitzePs 
Corps, and in December, 1865, was mustered out at Boston. 

Early in January, 1866, he went to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, to settle the affairs of a classmate, James Pierpont Blake, 
of New Haven, drowned at Edisto Island. While so engaged, 
he visited the Sea Islands near Charleston, where he was led 
to engage in cotton planting, in the hope of being enabled 
in this way to pay his college debts ; but the two years he 
spent in this occupation proved pecuniarily unsuccessful. In 
the fall of 1867 he was chosen a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention called under the reconstruction acts, and 
took his seat in that body in January, 1868. He was a mem- 
ber of its Judiciary Committee, and was influential in all its 
deliberations. He so acquitted himself that all the friends of 
the new Constitution desired him to be one of the State officers 
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to establish in practical operation the new organization of gov- 
ernment. The office of Attorney-General, being in the line of 
his chosen profession, was the only one he would consent to 
take ; and to this he was chosen, and held it for four years 
continuously. This Attorney-General, whose law studies had 
been prematurely broken off, who had never had a day's prac- 
tice in the courts, almost immediately found himself pitted 
against some of the foremost lawyers of a community always 
distinguished for the learning and ability of its Bar, in the trial 
of causes of great moment, involving the highest constitutional 
and legal questions, a strenuous endeavor being made to secure 
fulfilment of the prediction that the new State could not live. 
It was soon discovered by them that their inexperienced op- 
ponent was a man in whom it was not wise to presume any 
weakness that could be overcome by tireless industry and 
sound thinking. 

Attorney-General Chamberlain soon became the candidate 
of the Republican party for Governor ; and, elected in 1874, 
he held office until April 11, 1877. Those interested in the 
events of his troubled career as chief executive will find the 
story fully told in the narrative of his classmate and life-long 
friend Walter Allen, entitled " Governor Chamberlain's Admin- 
istration in South Carolina." The dramatic struggle of the 
closing days of his administration has become history, and is 
recounted in detail by Mr. Rhodes in the forty-fourth chapter 
of his History, as also in a paper read by Mr. Adams at the 
May meeting (1907) of the Society. 1 

After Governor Chamberlain's public life in South Carolina 
had come to its close, he entered a prominent law firm in New 
York City. He was engaged in conspicuous cases in the 
State courts and before the Supreme Court; but he had per- 
manently sapped his physical health in anxious public life, 
and illness with temporary disability came upon him. Obliged 
to give up, he travelled for a while for his health in Europe. 
He afterward accepted easier terms of professional work by 
taking the office of the receiver of the South Carolina railroad 
in behalf of the bondholders, and in that capacity he made his 
home temporarily in Charleston. He had very many devoted 
friends in South Carolina, not a few of them among those who 
had been his political opponents. But, the result of his over- 

1 See ante, pp. 77-93. 
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strenuous life showing itself further, he was peremptorily- 
ordered by his physician to lead an easier existence. 

Returning to the home of his boyhood in West Brookfield, 
he settled upon the site of his birthplace, where he interested 
himself in his farming operations as well as in local affairs and 
history. Becoming one of the best informed antiquarians of 
his neighborhood and President of the Quaboag Historical 
Society, he continued his interest in such matters and in 
public affairs, writing much upon all these topics, until ill 
health drove him to less rigorous climates. He passed away 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, April 13, 1907. Governor Cham- 
berlain married, about the period of his public life in South 
Carolina, Miss Alice Cornelia Ingersoll, of Bangor, Maine, who 
died during the time of his New York practice. They had six 
sons, of whom two survive. 

The foregoing sketch forms the outline of the career of a 
man of singular brilliancy of mind and earnestness of charac- 
ter, who took a most prominent place in the trying times of 
reconstruction, and by common acknowledgment of friend and 
foe, never swerved from the path of duty and his idea of right. 
His whole history was marked by untiring industry, thorough- 
ness, and brilliancy, from his school days to his death. 

In the Worcester High School he, with his friend Walter 
Allen, later of the " Boston Daily Advertiser " and of the " Bos- 
ton Herald," founded a literary society, " The Eucleia," which 
still remains; and a classmate of his in that school, James 
Green, says of him, " Old High School scholars will remem- 
ber that for a year or more Chamberlain was actually teaching 
in the school while he was reciting in the upper classes." 

In Yale he not only took high rank in scholarship, fourth in 
a class of one hundred and ten, but at the same time took the 
DeForest medal, the great prize of the course for English com- 
position and oratory, and he was elected the orator of his 
class at graduation, a very unusual combination of honors to 
be united in one individual. A Yale professor of that period 
declared that Chamberlain and John C. Calhoun had the most 
brilliant minds of all who had come under his notice. A class- 
mate has said of him, " He was easily the most influential leader 
of his class." 

Secretary Fairchild, a contemporary of Mr. Chamberlain in 
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the Harvard Law School, has said he remembers him as the 
"ablest man in that school of his time"; but his career 
there was but brief. The following letter, written to a college 
friend, gives the reasons for his premature withdrawal from the 
institution : 

I am going to the war within the next two months. January, 1864, 
shall see me "enlisted for the war." I have no plans beyond that; 
do not know how or where I shall go, but go I must. I ought to have 
gone in '61, but the real reason I did n't was that I was then, as I am 
now, in debt for my college expenses to those who cannot possibly 
afford to lose what I have borrowed from them. I am told that it is 
foolish for me to go ; that I can do no more in the army than the less 
educated. I know all that, but years hence I shall be ashamed to have 
it known that for any reason I did not bear a hand in this life or death 
struggle for the Union and for Freedom. I find I can insure my life 
for enough to cover the $2000 I owe, and nothing shall hinder me 
longer than is necessary to get the money to do this. 

He was greatly interested in the Abolition movement, and 
took every opportunity to hear the great speakers, such as 
Wendell Phillips and Garrison, — in fact he himself has said he 
must have heard Phillips speak in public more than fifty times ; 
and it was this intense interest in the cause of freedom and 
strong sense of duty and self-respect, as evidenced by the letter 
above, that drove him to seek a commission as lieutenant in the 
Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry in the way already described. 

The great and notable service of Governor Chamberlain's 
life, however, must be adjudged his administration of the offices 
of Attorney-General and Governor of the State of South Caro- 
lina from 1868 to 1877, with an interim when he was out of 
office from 1872 to 1874. 

It is not the purpose of this memoir to call in review his 
individual acts during that period, or to discuss the merits or 
demerits of the reconstruction policy under which he carried 
on his administration ; but it is certain that amidst the unfor- 
tunate and disgraceful events of that unhappy time, which 
were afterward so thoroughly opened to the light of day, no 
taint of dishonor or suspicion of peculation, or of what we 
have come to know as "graft," ever attached to him. 

The late Judge P. Emory Aldrich said of him, "In these 
trying [reconstruction] times Chamberlain's conduct has been 
as heroic as anything we have had in the war." 
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The number is legion of the warmly appreciative and ad- 
miring letters and articles at his death, both from friends and 
bitter political foes, all testifying to his strict rectitude and 
high sense of duty. 

In numerous issues of its paper, the partisan and at that time 
politically hostile " News and Courier" testified to his upright- 
ness and ability. In January, 1875, it said he sent to his legis- 
lature a special message full of " wise, prudent, and just " 
recommendations ; also, in May of the same year, that he " is as 
true as steel, in the fight against public dishonesty. . . . It is due 
to Mr. Chamberlain that, for the first time in six years, there was 
no considerable stealing during the legislative session, and 
that not one swindling bill became a law." It spoke of " his 
scholarly messages, his patriotic utterances, his unfailing tact 
and courtesy." It also said : 

In the light of his acts, since he has been governor, we say now that, 
however much appearances were against him, it is morally impossible 
that he should have been either facile or corrupt. . . . Governor 
Chamberlain, therefore, richly deserves the confidence of the people of 
this State. The people of South Carolina, who have all at stake, who 
see and hear what persons outside of the State cannot know, are satis- 
fied of Governor Chamberlain's honesty. . . . When he determined to 
oppose a square front to corruption in whatsoever guise, he knew that 
he must, on that, cut loose from the rogues who ruled the Republican 
party up to the time of his election, and that upon him would be poured 
out the seventy and seven vials of wrath. It would have been supreme 
folly to provoke their hate if there was anything in his previous conduct 
that would expose him to ignominy and public shame. . . . By and with 
the aid of the Conservatives, Governor Chamberlain and the small band 
of honest Republicans defeated the thieves in every engagement. But 
the men whom he has thrown down, and who did not want or expect 
reform, are wild with rage and despair. 

And in an editorial two days after Governor Chamberlain's 
death it said : 

Once the judgment of the country was rendered against him Mr. 
Chamberlain never sought to reinstate himself as a political factor in 
the control of his State, but he never lost his interest in South Carolina 
and in the welfare of its people. . . . Though born in Massachusetts 
and reared and educated in the New England school of thought, he was 
loyal to South Carolina in the broadest way until the end came to him. 
Mr. Chamberlain was a very remarkable man. He was a scholar of 
the truest temper, a lover of his country of the broadest views, and at 
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bottom he was always true, as we believe, to the highest welfare of his 
adopted State. New Englander by birth, he was a South Carolinian in 
spirit. . . . When he lay dying of an incurable malady, his thoughts 
were with the white people of South Carolina in the great honor which 
they paid to his successful antagonist of 1876. We sincerely deplore 
his death. 

A Georgia paper, also politically hostile, has said, in summing 
up his administration, " He was sincere in trying to evolve good 
government out of the impossible elements with which he was 
yoked." 

In Professor Dunning's " Reconstruction, Political and 
Economic," the twenty-second volume of Professor Hart's 
"American Nation," the writer says of him : 

In 1874 Daniel H. Chamberlain, a Massachusetts man of great elo- 
quence and ability, had been elected governor to succeed the unspeak- 
able Moses. By bold and spectacular proceedings he effected very con- 
siderable reforms in the State administration, incurring thereby the 
vindictive animosity of the shameless crew in his own party whose 
vicious practices were interfered with. . . . Chamberlain was the only 
carpet-bagger governor in the South who had shown both the. will and 
the ability to secure any measure of purity in State administration. 

Our associate Mr. Rhodes, while dwelling upon the universal 
corruption of the time, speaks of him in his " History of the 
United States " (New York, 1906, VII. 147, 167) as " an honest 
man who was Attorne}'-General of the State during the four 
years of Scott's administration," and later writes : 

" My highest ambition as governor," Chamberlain said, " has been to 
make the ascendancy of the Republican party in South Carolina com- 
patible with the attainment and maintenance of as high and pure a tone 
in the administration of public affairs as can be exhibited in the proudest 
Democratic State of the South." With the majority of his party 
against him, with its brutal rank and file blindly or selfishly tolerating 
their corrupt representatives, such a consummation could not be, as he 
himself years afterwards admitted. During his canvass in 1874 he 
had said : " The work of reform will be a constant struggle. ... If in 
my two years as Governor I can even ' turn the tide,' I shall be more than 
rewarded." This indeed he accomplished. He began the redemption 
of South Carolina; it was completed under Democratic auspices. 

The most beautiful tribute of all, however, coming as it does 
from a once bitterly hostile political opponent, is the letter of 
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Colonel A. C. Haskell, of Columbia, South Carolina, to the 
President of this Society, made a part of the paper already 
referred to as read at the May (1907) meeting. This letter, 
therefore, need not be quoted from here. None the less it 
makes duly apparent both the great difficulty of the times in 
which Governor Chamberlain labored, and the deep impression 
his character made upon the writer. 

Governor Chamberlain's espousal of the policy of recon- 
struction as inaugurated was sincere, and he strove with all 
his might to carry out its purpose ; but the policy itself and the 
tools with which he had to work were both impossible, as he 
himself subsequently realized. In the later years of his life 
he was an ardent civil-service reformer and anti-imperialist; 
and it may well be that his unfortunate and trying experience 
in administering the l&ws honestly over a hostile and politically 
alien people with instruments thoroughly corrupt and unscru- 
pulous almost without exception, gave him, or at least inten- 
sified in him, a strong conviction of the absolute need of an 
honest civil service and of the utter impracticability and futility 
of our so-called imperialistic ventures. 

Of a nature that once having put his hand to the plough he 
could not turn back, in his administration in South Carolina 
he followed his line firmly and unswervingly unto the point 
where his position became impossible ; and then, in a quiet, 
dignified manner, he withdrew. 

He never forgot nor forgave the withdrawal of support from 
him by the national government in March, 1877, and truth- 
fully maintained that if he was not elected governor of South 
Carolina in 1876, then the Hayes presidential electors were 
not chosen, and President Hayes clouded his own title to the 
presidency by withdrawing his support. 

Although forced to curtail his energies in the more strenu- 
ous channels of life, he always maintained his interest in public 
affairs, and a constant comment thereon in the public prints 
showed to the last his great power of clear and trenchant 
criticism. He became a publicist. 

His scholarship was deep and genuine ; and, long after col- 
lege days, he read Demosthenes' orations and other classics, and 
Professor Lane's Latin Grammar, purely for mental pleasure 
and stimulus." 

President Woolsey, in a letter he gave young Chamberlain 

23 
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on leaving college, to be used in aiding him to gain a commis- 
sion in the army, used the expression regarding him, " a born 
leader of men." The University of South Carolina gave him 
the degree of LL.D. in 1873 ; and upon the foundation of the 
Law School of Cornell University he was appointed non-resident 
professor of constitutional law there. 

He retained his mental vigor to the end. During the last 
six months of his life, while facing sudden and inevitable 
death by hemorrhage, he never allowed his physical weakness 
and pain to overwhelm or diminish his intellectual activity, or 
dim the clearness of expression in his last utterances. In these 
closing months he composed several things that, under the cir- 
cumstances, can only be called remarkable. He wrote a fine 
appreciation of his old friend Walter Allen, and, in a well- 
known letter to the New York " World " of November 30,1906, 
scathing attack on District-Attorney Jerome for his failure to 
proceed with the indictment of life insurance officials. Opin- 
ions may differ as to the correctness of the strictures and 
denunciations in the article referred to, but it is certain that 
" no philippic ever proceeded in more orderly movement from 
beginning to end." 

It has been the good fortune of the writer of this memoir to 
see a production from the pen of Governor Chamberlain during 
this last period, not yet published, dealing with the problems 
of religion and immortality from his own point of view of that 
of one brought up in the extreme strictness and narrowness of 
the Calvinistic creed, who had come, after a long period of 
thought and study upon such subjects, to a radical and 
advanced position towards them. 

The article 1 much exceeds the limits of this memoir, but its 
simple and clear forms of expression and the painful and 
exhausted condition of the writer emphasize again his great 
activity and clearness of mental processes ; as also the indomi- 
table will and irresistible impulse of his high moral fibre, that 
caused him in those final days to rise superior to bodily ills, and 
forced him, having once become convinced of the truth, to 
proclaim it as he saw it. 

In closing this memoir, perhaps no higher characterization 

1 The paper has since been published in " The North American Review " 
(Vol. 186, No. 2, pp. 174-194) for October, 1907, under the title " Some Conclu- 
sions of a Free-thinker." — Eds. 
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can be given of Governor Chamberlain's intensity of purpose, 
keenness of intellect, and high sense of public duty, than to 
describe in his own words, taken from a letter to his brother, 
the circumstances under which the Jerome letter was 
written : 

I did not let you know what I was doing, for I felt that you would 
think me foolhardy, and could not blame you if you did. But I simply 
couldn't give up my purpose. I little cared whether or not it killed 
me, and I was actually so weak that when I had partially raised myself 
on my pillow and had my pencil in my hand, I could only write a dozen 
or twenty words, and then give up exhausted and panting. I thus wrote 
during five long days, and then from my notes, undecipherable to any 
one but myself, I dictated it to a stenographer. What I did now seems 
incredible to myself. Considering the circumstances, I must think it 
the greatest feat of my life. I reckon that it shows how the spirit can 
triumph over the flesh. 

Mr. Chamberlain's strict integrity, his high ideals, and his 
untiring endeavor to attain them, raising him high among men, 
constitute his crown. 

The writer of this memoir wishes to acknowledge the great 
help he has received in its preparation from the writings of 
others, and the information given, especially by Rev. L. T. 
Chamberlain and Messrs. Paul C. Chamberlain, Charles Francis 
Adams, James Green, and, above all, the late Walter Allen, from 
whose book the sketch of Governor Chamberlain's life has been 
almost bodily taken. 



